His Flesh Crept with the Strangeness of It, and He Lifted His Voice. 


PANTSWICK OF THE LAUGHING DEVIL 


"S tough when a man on'y wants a little money; 
n'y how's he goin’ to get it, up in the air half the 

time, like I be?” Lighthouse Keeper Devlin said re- 
sentfully. ‘It's the only Gover'ment job I'm fit for too. 
I wish I was big as you, Jem.” 

“'Tain't size that counts nowadays, Danny. Take 
them airoplane fellows; they're the little lads that's 
copping out the medals an’ the money,” Captain Casco 
of Barnegat Life Saving Station said mournfully. 
“Why, I see how a sky skipper made thousands, sailin’ 
down the Hudson on one o’ them new balloons made o’ 
boards! Course it’s risky.” 

“I'd be willin’ to take chances a straddle the comet,” 
Devlin said bitterly. “Them duck legs o’ mine ‘ud 
come in handy for once. But what's the use? I can't go 
tacking round on top o’ Barnegat Light.” 

The two friends, enjoying an evening smoke on the 
skid of Life Saving Service Motor No. 1, stared gloomily 
out to sea at the spindling white tower of the new steel 
lighthouse, Devlin's despised charge. 

Crowned with glinting crystal, it rose, side by side 
with the old wooden lighthouse, from the rocks half a 
mile out in the offing, the famous ‘Ships’ Graveyard” 
of Barnegat, midway on the Laughing Devil coast, as 
the beach combers call the profile of the Atlantic sea- 
board from Sandy Hook to the Chesapeake. On the 
chart that grim face is terribly suggestive. 

“T s'pose it's along of the Widow Emmit and Sary, 
Dan?" Captain Casco said finally. 

“That's about the size of it, Jem. I’m up against it 
hard!" Devlin acknowledged, recalling with a pang of 
self depreciation the matronly caution of Mrs. Emmit 
toucling on her daughter's part in his hopes for the 
future. The widow's ultimatum was the meat of the 
cocoanut he must crack. 

“An'—by Jinks!—a full grown man, even if he ain’t full 
regulation height, that ain’t got gumption enough to 
raise the collateral to lift the widow’s mortgidge so’s it'll 
be smooth sailin’ for all hands, he's got a nerve to make 
up to a girl like Sary Emmit; more especially,” he 
added with scornful introspection, “‘when he’s a measly 
duck legged little runt of a Gover’ment glimkeeper 
like me!" 

Captain Casco couldn't suggest anything, though as 
a married man he sympathized with Devlin’s desire to 
put his head into the matrimonial noose. Knowing the 

irl in the case, he couldn't blame him; for, however shy 
anny might be on size or beauty, Sara Emmit was cer- 
tainly the prettiest girl in Barnegat village across the 


bay. 

What had made her take to him, in preference to 
smart schoonermen, and even the dapper revenue in- 
spectors who drifted along the Fifth New Jersey Light- 
house and Life Saving District, the little lightkeeper 
did not know; but he did know that, somehow, he must 
justify Sara’s trust and love. 

Casco rose and knocked out his pipe as two or three 
round shouldered surfmen lounged into the boathouse 
from the adjoining life saving station. 

“T reckon the inspector's done his writin’. He's 
goin’ out with us in the boat to take a squint at the 
old light—see "bout tearin’ it down. Sorry I can’t 
shoot you a line about Sary, Danny,” the Captain said, 
solemnly shaking hands as an expression of his un- 
swerving friendship. “Brace up, Dan! They ain't no 
chance o’ your not makin’ it—something’ll come your 
way.” 

Devlin sighed from the very bottom of his sea boots, 
thrusting his fists deeper into his trousers pockets as 
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though feeling for wealth that he knew was not there. 
Incidentally, they were good, double thick seaman's 
trousers that Keeper Devlin wore, ‘‘all wool and a yard 
wide,” and worth eight dollars of any man’s money, 
built for wear and warmth out at sea on a cold night, 
perched high up on the big steel tower that served as a 
beacon for coastwise folk twenty miles north and south 
on the Jersey shore. 

That was what Sara had said, ‘You'll make good 
all right, Danny; luck’s coming!" She was always 
laughing at him; but in a way that somehow he liked. 
“You're in the new lighthouse at last, and out of that 
old fire trap, thank goodness! There's lots of ways of 
making money, and you know as far as I'm concerned 
I'd—I'd— Oh, well— Only don't be too long about it, 
Danny!” 

Captain Casco called him, and the light of battle 
flared in his eyes as he shouldered his way down to the 
waiting lifeboat. 

“A man can’t on’y do his duty when he’s holdin’ 
down a Gover'ment job,” he told himself doggedly. 
““Mebby Cap Casco and the bullies have got more 
chances to rescue millionaires’ yachts an’ things; but I'll 
make millionaires if I got to, up on top o’ the light!” 


DANNY DEVLIN knew nothing of Fate, and had 
only a speaking acquaintance with Chance. He 
would have been greatly surprised if he could have 
known that at that very moment two mighty powers 
of opposing nature and at opposite ends of the con- 
tinent were blindly banking on the unknown keeper 
of Barnegat Light, and staking their lives on his doing 
his duty that night, come fair weather or foul. 

He got his first intimation of something doing while 
the lifeboat, with the inspector aboard, chugged across 
the half-mile of sea to the reef with its mismated twin 
lighthouses. 

“That new steel light of ours ought to be pretty well 
broken in by this time,” the inspector remarked. “She'd 
better be right on the job to-night, anyway. The war 
aéroplane is coming down on her trial trip.” 

It was not solely to arrange for the demolition of the 
old wooden lighthouse—superseded and useless now— 
that the inspector had stopped off at Barnegat. The 
beach had heard something of the new aérial war game 
that was under way, as accessory to the navy, and 
the crew listened with professional interest. 

“You coastmen will have to keep a sharp lookout. 
The Government is trying out the aéroplane, and she 
carries two men, officer and aéronaut. icer's a friend 
of mine, by the way.” 

“She'll come from the Hook, coasting Laughing 
Devil?” Captain Casco asked. ‘‘Follows the light- 
houses?" 

“There'll be no other way, and if anything goes wrong 
the Devil will have a laugh to-night,” the inspector 
said. “If they should lose any of the lights along the 
coast—well, I see the finish of that five thousand- 
dollar aéroplane!” 

“And all hands,” Casco supplemented. 

“Oh, well, if that scout aéroplane makes good, the 
Government's got a mighty arm in wartime. The 
owners will make millions; but they're taking long 
chances.” The inspector selected a cigarette from his 


case and, lighting it, glanced covertly at Devlin—he was 
one of the revenue dandies who had met and admired 
Miss Sara Emmit. “For instance, what's to prevent a 
rival firm or another Government from buying up one 
of the scores of lightkeepers along the aéroplane’s 
course? Then, when the night thickens and the aéro- 
plane’s about due, that light goes out—by accident, of 
course. And then—" He blew a cloud of smoke 
viciously. “‘ You've seen a duck stop a charge of shot? 
That's where that aéroplane would be—in the dark, 
like Moses!” 


THE bowman flung out his boathook, and Devlin 
sprang ashore, gritting his teeth. He turned and 
ripped the officer's hand as the latter leaped out; his 
‘oot slipped, and the inspector, jerked off his balance, 
plunged down between boat and rock. 

“Ye did it a purpose, you little runt!" Captain Casco 
roared. ‘‘ Jump with the boathook, Joe! Danny, I never 
seen you act so bad!” 

“Didn't he accuse me o’ graftin'? ‘Cause he’s a 
brigadier general o’ crooks, does he think he can josh 
me?" Devlin hotly demanded. 

But it was Devlin himself who boathooked the half 
strangled man; most of the crew were rolling helpless 
on the thwarts. It was a spluttering, furious inspector 
that they finally hauled out on the slimy rocks. Captain 
Casco made a barrier of himself between the two men. 

“You duck legged little thug,” the inspector raged, 
“if I wasn’t your superior officer I'd—" 

“‘Fergit it!" Devlin snarled back at him. “I’m here, 
ain't I?” * 

Many things happen in the department that are not 
down in the regulations. The inspector glanced shore- 
ward and wrigrled out of his draggled coat. Devlin was 
more than willing; but the little lightkeeper stood no 
show against the officer's trained fists. Big Casco parted 
them, and, crying with rage, he turned his back on the 
crew and their good natured attempts at condolence. 

“T ain't no good, fightin’ or nothing. I'll get square 


ye 


with Buttons, though, him an’ his darn flyin’ machine! 


THE lifeboat with the shivering inspector chugged 

back to shore. Unheeding a jocular injunction to 
“put a pinch o’ salt on the flyin’ machine's tail, Danny, 
w'en she scoots past,” Devlin sat down on the rocks to 
nurse his injuries, mental more than physical. 

Over him loomed the ten thousand candlepower light, 
so proudly rearing its head in contrast with the rickety 
old tower squatting over there on a ledge of rock just 
beyond the wash of the sea. Sara had always been 
nervous about that old lighthouse; it was a standing 
menace, in case of an electrical storm or a stiff sou’east 
gale— Weather seemed thickening now. 

Out of the south came a wide triangle, then a hailing 
“Honk!” “Honk!” as the flight of wild fowl passed 
overhead, making express speed before the wind. 

“Flyin’ early this year, the geese is,"” he commented. 
“Gee! S'pose a bunch o’ brant should hit that war airo- 
plane goin’ ninety miles an hour? They'd be war then, 
all right!” : j 

They always took the same course, those indomitable 
air travelers, always migrating through an invisible 
tunnel, never higher, never lower, generally just clearing 
the top of the lighthouse. He used to think he could 
recognize the old ganders that led the flocks. 

“They'll have to lift higher now,” he thought as he 
went up the ‘all tower, following the winding stairs, 
with the wind humming against the steel sides. It was 


cold up in the big white painted lamproom, with its 
walls of solid glass; but he was warmly clothed in pea- 
jacket and thick woolen trousers, and red flannels under- 
neath. 

He lit the lamp, saw that everything was working 
smoothly, and sat down with his chin in his hand. 
Over on the beach at Barnegat Life Saving Station he 
eould make out Captain Casco with his spyglass. ‘‘ He 
sees it cominz too!’’ Devlin murmured. 

To the north and south two red eyes opened, blinked, 
and burned up steadily. They were Lighthouses No. 8 
and No. 10 getting into action; Barnegat Light was 9, 
midway between. 

“I'm in the longest stretch on the coast too. Just the 
place for a c'lamity."". The inspector's slurring sug- 
gestion rose in his gorge. ‘‘S'pose I should lay down on 
‘em? Officer's a friend of his!" he said viciously. “‘Com- 
in’ south they'll raise No. 8 Light first, and then they'll 

ick me up, an’ when they get past they can see No. 10, 
| pete Cedars. Then it'll be plain sailin’ to the cape. 
But s'posin’ I should fall down? They couldn't see 
from 8 to 10.” 


ARKNESS reigned on the ocean. Down below the 
sea pounded the old tower like guns; the wind 
whistled through the gallery rails outside and swayed the 
tower. The wild geese would come hurtling up from the 
gulf like cannonballs on a wind like that! He wondered 
if Sara had heard them honking. Anda great hunger 
stirred in his heart, associated somehow with the wild 
fowl flying and dead leaves and the smell of bonfires in 
the street. He roused with a start, glancing at his old 
silver watch. 

“Nine o'clock! Them fellers ought to be along pretty 
soon.” 

The inspector said the war aéroplane would leave 
Sandy Hook at dark. 

“That ought to fetch her off Barnegat by ten— 
‘cordin’ to how she bores into the wind. I got to rec'lect 
and sing out to them fellers where they're at.” 

The three-legged stool under him was uncomfortable; 
it cramped him. It was on the south side of the lamp- 
room too, just where it was coldest. 

He moved to the seaward side, handy to the door of 
the gallery. From tlere he could see the northern sky, 
epening in long rifts of magenta through the clouds. 
Leaning back, fe felt for his pipe. He had done all he 
could. The scene was set. It was time for the actors. 
A sudden cold chilled him. In- 
stinctively he glanced over his 
shoulder to the south, his hair 
crisping. Then—it came—a thun- 
derbolt 

A horrible crashing, splintered 
glass, the roar of the inbreaking 

le, and huge shapes struggled, 

loundering in the sudden dark- 
ness. The whole room was alive 
and packed with a hideous night- 
mare, squawking, plunging hither 
and thither like souls in torment. 
The place was a bedlam of white 
things, thumping against the 
metal. In the uproar some fiend- 
ish thing fell atop of him, splatter- 
ing him and beating him down 
with heavy blows, and he fought 
blindly back. 

“Break loose, darn ye! It's the 
airoplane struck!" It was his first 
thought, forgetting self in the room 
filled with the blind darkness from 
the suddenly extinguished lamp. 
Then, struggling free, he saw what 
it was. In a solid mass they had 
struck, a flock of big Canadian 
brant, against the south side of the 
lamproom, breaking in the whole 
south wall. All over the floor, im- 
paled on the glass and on the 
gallery outside, were monstrous 
geese. A score of them floundered, 
gawking their long necks like dy- 
ing serpents. Devlin stared and 
broke into hysterical laughter. He 
was wet with the blood of geese 
and sticky with feathers. His eyes, 
growing accustomed to the gloom, 
saw clearly. 

“The: fit me head on—a whole 
bunch o’ them! Smashed me like 
they done that Cape Cod Light 
last winter—the high tower fooled 
‘em. They put me out o’ business, 
all right!” 

Panting, getting his bearings, he 
stopped as if shot, appalled. The 
aéroplanel She was due—hum- 
ming down head on for him, and 
the light out! Feebly he tem- 
pee “How could I help it? 

he inspector can’t say I fixed it 
up with the old he gander.” He 
pulled up, gripping himself. He'd 
got tohelpit! In his hand he held 
two men's lives somewhere out 
there in the darkness, and those 
men banked on him—just like the 
fool geese had done. And the lamp 
scattered all over the wrecked 
room! 


HAT to do! Trembling, as 
in the grip of an electric bat- 
tery, pounding his clenched fist 
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“oil drippings and slippery with sea slime. 


into his palm, he thought. He couldn't build a flare, 
unless he burned geese; anyway, there was no time. 

A Coston light would be a match to the universe. If 
it wasn't built of steel, he'd set fire to the lighthouse. 

“By George! The old lighthouse!” That was the 
thing, of course! ‘‘There’s oil up on top, an’ the lamps 
are still standin’. I'll get a blaze out o’ her that'll show 
to No. 8, anyhow. T’think I been gawkin’ here!" 

He bundled the geese out of the road, groping about 
in the abattoir, and lifted the iron trapdoor. Under 
it he found a ship's lantern, and he lit it, savagely 
objurgating all geese and modern lighthouses and war 
aéroplanes in one growling farewell as he ran down the 
long stairway. 

At the bottom, blinded by the sea wash, he plunged 
over the rocks to the old tower, standing gloomy and 
dilapidated in the dark. Among the debris at the base 
—excelsior and broken packing cases jumbled together 
—he found the ladder and climbed up, his lantern 
swinging from his arm. The rungs were soaked with 
Twice they 
broke under him and he nearly went to the bottom— 
“‘a darn sight faster’n I came up!" He reached the top, 
sweating and sore in all his muscles. 

There a big zinc tank, raised from the floor at one side 
of the room, took him first. He opened a faucet at the 
bottom, and a gush of oil followed. 

“Half full she is—all hunk! Now for the lamps!” 

Up through the cracked and rattling window panes 
the icy wind shrilled like a giant's whistle, chilling him 
to the marrow. He swung open the door of the square 
framed case and crawled in. 

Then, for the first time, Devlin gave a cry of bitter 
disappointment. The lamps were there all right,—two 
of them, with foot-wide burners, like double stovepipes, 
—but the circular slots that held the wicks were empty. 
He had forgotten that in his desperate hurry. The cir- 
cular feed wicks had been burned out or pulled out 
weeks before, when the new steel lighthouse went into 
commission. It was a staggering blow. 

Squatting there on his hands and knees, he heard 
something dripping. The oil was running from the tank, 
and he screwed the faucet tight, dully wondering what 
to do now. 


“They're gone! By George! they're gone, them fel- 


lows!" 
He was thgnking of the two men out there to the 
north, hopelessly wabbling round in the half gale, out of 
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bearings, squattering in the dark “‘like a duck that's 
stopped a charge of shot.’’ By George! it would be 
a good thing if they hit him, now! They might as 
well. 

He stared round, stared gloomily at the form of the 
steel lighthouse that loomed outside black and useless, 
and mechanically fell to stroking the leg of his woolen 
trousers. He'd got oil on them. Nice mess that would 
make—his best working clothes! 

The flickering lantern light fell on the empty burners 
grinning at him inside the lamp; but his right hand 
was clenched on the cloth, and he gripped it tight, with 
a short laugh. He looked down, measuring the width, 
and glanced at the twin burners. 

“They'd do, hang me if they wouldn't! 


An’ they're 
all wool and a yard— 


I'll try a crack at it for luck!” 


THOUGHT of the time, so horribly short, moved 
him to frantic haste. 

He set down the lantern and pulled out his clasp- 
knife. Then, deliberately but with an inward sinking 
of the heart, he cut off the leg of his trousers at the knee; 
first one, then after a moment's hesitation, the other. 

“May as well go the whole hog or none! ‘Sides, with 
one burner going I'd never get near the other to fix it. 
They won't be none too much light, anyhow.” 

Hauling off the loose cloth, he shivered and scowled 
at the grotesque effect of those red flannel legs dis- 
pre and the gaping sea boots disproportionately 
large. But there was no time for vain regrets. He was 
on his knees, stuffing in the extemporized wicks and 
with his knifeblade working them into place. When he 
stood up, forgetting all else in his workman's pride in a 
good job, he distantly heard the boom of a gun on shore. 
“Cap’s firin’ for me; but—" he snatched out his watch. 
Nine-thirty! “I'llmake her yet. There's time to burn. 
There's been four hundred and forty-nine ships lost on 
this coast—mine ain’t goin’ to be four-fifty.” 

A little oil spilled on the burners caught the flame of 
his lantern, carefully shaded with his peajacket. Clos- 
ing the glass door, he crouched outside, a figure for a pan- 
tomime, watching and feeding the oil through the valve, 
nursing it until the twin red flames burned high and 
higher. To the shoreward, through the murk and flyin 
scud, the beach of Barnegat scintillated with lights, ted 
white, and blue; but Devlin never looked. is light 
was going; not so bright, maybe, as the big ten thousand 
candlepower, but it could be seen, even in thick weather, 
as far north as Lighthouse No. 8. 
He cared nothing about the south; 
that was the aéroplane’s business 
when they passed—and they would 
pass, hang ‘em! 

“Just the same, I bet nobody 
would a thought o’ them pants- 
wick but me! Not even Casco!” 

His teeth fell to chattering. The 
raw wind bit him to the marrow. 

“T'll freeze next, up in this old 
sieve. I got her all fixed now. 
Wonder if I got time to—" 

No, he hadn't time to do any- 
thing, not even to go down for his 
slickers. The oil behind him gut- 
tered and sloshed and something 
poured into one gaping boot. He 
swung round, gritting his teeth. 
The oil was gushing out of the 
tank in a dozen streams. He had 
yanked the faucet or something— 
the corroded metal had given way! 

“Well, what d’ye think of— 
She'll empty herself in a minute!" 

He jerked off his peajacket and 
jammed it up against the leak to 
stop the flow. “They'll get my 
underclo’es next!” he raged. 


THE strangely fed lamps were 

going fine, and now he noticed 
for the first time the evident ex- 
citement on shore. “Huh! I guess 
they see the light go out; but I'm 
on the job all mght!” Grimly 
triumphant, he peered into the 
black north, whence he awaited 
that which alone could relieve his 
painful position. He blinked, 
watching a slash of red that had 
opened in the sky as though to 
form a background for something 
that was dancing in it like a night 
bird. Yes, there it was again! A 
strange form not unlike the box 
kites he had seen, which grew big- 
ger and swooped up, then down, 
as though toyed with by the head 
wind! 

That was she! It must be! It 
was! He saw it now, a black ob- 
ject, with outspread wings, rush- 
ing straight at him as he peered 
through the cracked glass, clutch- 
ing his soaked peajacket with the 
cold oil running over his hands 
and arms. 

The lights flared up; but the war 
aéroplane out there was close by 
now, flying steadier as the aviators 
picked up their bearings. Suppose 
they should go to landward of 
him and strike the dead light- 
house? His heart jumped. But, 

Continued on page 14 
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Officers became cut off from his companions. 
He was no sooner alone than three outlaws 
charged upon him. The officer turned and 
ran for his life, with the moonshiners on his 
heels hoping to take him without a shot, in 
order not to attract the attention of other 
revenue men. The officer, with great pres- 
ence of mind, dodged into one of the moon- 
shiner houses where there were two or three 
women and children. 

With these as protection he opened fire on 
the moonshiners. They could not return it 
for fear of wounding or killing their own 
wives and children. It was not many min- 
utes until the lone officer was rescued; but 
his clever bit of work had saved his life. 

So all the morning the war was ed, the 
moonshiners firing from ambush and the of- 
ficers charging whenever opportunity offer- 
ed. By nine o'clock thirty-five prisoners 
were being held at the wagons. Separatin; 
the women and children, the officers sta: 
at noon for Mount Airy with twelve prison- 
ers. While on the way they were ambushed 
three times; but the flanking parties kept 
the officers in the wagons from harm. 
The following day they were tried before 
a Commissioner and were bound over until 
district court at Greensboro. From here 
they were sentenced to the federal prison at 
Atlanta, where they are to-day. 

Several other raids were made later. At 
one of these one of the officers was shot from 
ambush. Rewards were offered for the men 
dead or alive, and other raids followed until 
all were captured. 
Thus Smithtown fell. 

It was found that Jim Smith, the leader, 
was worth fifteen thousand dollars. 
ia all the raids women are a most impor- 
tant factor. The wives, sisters, and 
daughters of moonshiners are even more bit- 
ter against the officers than the men them- 
selves. When a lawbreaker is taken on a 
raiding expedition the women often seize the 
guns of the officers so that the moonshiners 
may have an opportunity to make a dash 
for liberty, or leap to the attack themselves. 
Even when they can do nothing else, they 
claw and bite the officers like wild animals, 
all the time hurling at them the vilest oaths 
imaginable. 
‘omen are used to advantage all the time 
in making illegitimate whisky. During the 
day they often watch the still, keeping up 
the heat, while their’ husbands go about 
their small work of farming. When officers 
are known to be in the neighborhood and 
close watch is being kept on the men, a 
woman will be seen to come out of the 
house with a pail in her hand and saunter 
off along a bypath as if going to one of the 
neighbors. hen she thinks all eyes are 
off her she may turn sharply aside and dodge 
into a clump of bushes or into a ravine, 
where she puts out the fire under the still or 
closes up the mouth of the cave or hides 
all traces of the still, as she can usually do 
in a few minutes. 
So the war goes on, the “shiners” against 
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Si no! The aéroplane was making for the sea- 
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FOUNDED 1865 the wind quartering as it was from sou’east, 
swinging round him, coming close, as if curi- 
ous about the dim light. He could have 
shouted for joy, standing chattering there 
in the lamproom. 

“By George! I got to give them bullies 
the number. They'll scoot past in a second. 
The lights’ll burn—or go hang now!” 

He gave his peajacket a vicious twist, 
stuffing it into the holes to hold back the oil. 
Forever ruined now, that coat was! And 
his trousers burning up! 

a Bed Meche nobody have such luck! Fat 
chance the department's got o’ in’ me 
for ‘em! There she blows! ja 

He sprang away, stumbling over some- 
thing, and nearly followed his forgotten lan- 
tern, which clattered down through the trap- 
door. He was outside grasping the rail of 
the narrow gallery, where the icy blast fairly 
strangled the yell in his throat. He could 
hear the motor of the aéroplane; she buzzed 
along like a great bumblebee. And he heard 
the men talking out there in the night. His 
flesh crept with the strangeness of it, and he 
lifted his voice, making a trumpet of his 
hands. 

“Lighthouse Number Nine! Barnegat! 
An’ all's well!” he bellowed. 

The whistling of the wind through the 
aéroplane drowned the answering cry. The 
aéroplane swept past, hardly a pistolshot 
away. He saw the men sitting like statues, 
one with his arms outstretched, staring 
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rarely does a day go by that some still is not “g 
captured. But with all that moonshining With A Bissell 


is constantly increasing. From July 1, 1909, 
to May this year, the office at Atlanta, You Dont have to 


Georgia, raided more than seven hundred * 
illicit distilleries. PICK UP THREAD 
Each year the part played in the drama 
by revenue officers becomes more and more 
dangerous, as the moonshiner gets better 
guns, sharper tactics, and a more vengeful 
spirit. 
Against all this the revenue officer must 
contend in fact, his life always in the balance, 
while the coarse oathed and often murderous 
minded mountaineer is glorified in fiction. 


No tiresome stooping, nor nerve rack- 
ing effort, when you sweep with BIS- 
SELL'S latest improved “Cyco” BALL 
BEARING Sweeper. Cleans deeply, 
thoroughly, silently, confines all the 
dust and dangerous germs that (when 
you use a corn broom) simply float 
about, settling upon furniture and 
draperies, as well as menacing the 
health of the entire family. 
For sale by all the best trade. 
Prices $2.75 to $5.75. 
Buy now of your dealer, 
send us the purchase slip 
within one week trom date 
of purchase, and we will 
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ity leather card case with no 
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HOW TO LOOK PLEASANT 


Y her gracious and cordial manner the 

wife of a Western Senator has long 

charmed those so fortunate as to attend her 
delightful “functions.” 

On one such occasion a close friend was 
alluding to the hostess’ graceful method of 
making everyone feel at home. ‘‘How on 
earth do you manage to do it?"’ the friend 
asked. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough,” replied the woman 
with the engaging manner. ‘As each guest 
approaches to shake hands, I just pretend to 
myself that the person I am going to speak 
to is some one I like.” 
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HOW SHE WAS RELATED 


you say, Madam,” said the bespectacled 
lawyer to the woman in the witness 
chair, “that the defendant is a sort of rela- 
tion of yours. Will you please explain what 
mean by that? Just how you are re- 
lated to the defendant?” 
The witness beamed u the ‘court and 
replied, “Well, it's just like this. His first 
wife's cousin and my second husband's first 
wife’s aunt married brothers named Jones, 
and they were cousins to my mother's aunt. 
Then, again, his grandfather on his mother's 
side and my grandfather on my mother’s 
side were second cousins, and his stepmother 
married my husband's stepfather after his 
father and my mother died, and his brother 
Joe and my husband's brother married twin 
sisters. I ain't never figgered out just how 
close related we are; but I've always looked 
on him as a sort of cousin.” 
“Quite so," answered the lawyer. ‘‘ Your 
explanations are perfectly satisfactory.” 
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PUZZLED BY WIRELESS is heel-proof, water-proof. mar-proof. Prove this. 
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gro of Atlanta of his employer, “ would 
yo’ be so good, sah, as to explain to me "bout 
this wireless telegraph business I hears ‘em 
a talkin’ "bout?’ 

“Why, certainly, Henry,” responded the 
employer, “though I can do so only in a 
general way, as I myself know little of the 
subject. The thing consists in sending mes: 
sages through the air instead of over wires.” 
“Yassah,” said Henry, “I knows "bout 
dat; but, sah, what beats me is how dey 
fasten the air to the poles!" 


ahead. He caught a whiff of petrol on the 
wind, and the head man cu him, “Rot- 
ten light! Ought to be fired!" 

“Ought I now?” Devlin gasped. 

But the officer sitting just behind him 
cried out. Devlin saw only the flash of the 
specter-white face. What he said was lost 
in a blur of canvas of the great spreading 
wing. The war aéroplane sped on her way 
south, and Devlin turned away. 

Numb and frozen, with tear blinded eyes, 
he stumbled through the door into the lamp- 
room—and into a dense cloud of smoke. 

The room was full of it. The lamp in the 
center burned dimly red. The smoke came 
up bitter, black, choking him. The place 
writhed in tongues of flame, blue and pale 
red demons, filled with fire. He backed 
ney at first not fully comprehending. 

“That's what I get for kicking the 
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lamp over, like a fool!” he gasped, gropin; 
for the door. “It ketched the oil spilled 
round—” 
On the outer gallery he stood, blankly 
staring, as the situation dawned upon him. 
“Now I have gone an’ done it—final!”” 


HE was not a heroic figure, Keeper Dan 

Devlin, shivering, choking, in the night eemenase Milage Gas tabeaed Suction, 
and the ie in his ludicrous undress and EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
great sea ts; but he faced death, defiant Sot, Treeieah fattrttnns Heme te 
against odds, as he had faced the inspector. : 

Danny had never heard of those eminent 
stage characters, Nicoméde or Robert Ma- 
caire, he was more like a comical Figaro 
perched on a pyre of his own making; but 


»' 
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he knew that this time there was no way out, 
and knowing it he embraced the chance to 
pass final ironical judgment on himself. It 
wasn't even worth while hustling—the tower 
was filled with fire; there was no getting out 
that way. E 

“T been gettin’ it goin’ an’ comin’—cussed 
out for dom’ my duty. The Gover’ment 
won't get no chance to hand me the keys of 
the beach, ‘cause I'm goin to give a darn 
good imitation of D. Devlin getting burned 
up.” 

Like a Bessemer crucible the tower roared, 
“flinging flames and smoke into the lamp- 
room; it was going up like gunpowder with 
the oil that was fed into it. Ne staggered to 
windward to get the scalding smoke out of 

is eyes. Five minutes more he'd give him- 

If, if he wasn’t blown into eternity before 

at like a sparrow from a chimney top. 

here was too much oil soaked wood in the 
tower, and there was the tank, and the 
rocks below— 

He peered over the rail trying to pierce the 
darkness, dazzled by lurid flashes that shot 
out from weather cracks in the tower. The 
officer had seen them riding past. A riding 
light came hurtlimz over the water, and a 
macly waved Coston, spitting fire from a 


t. 

“That's Cap coming and the life bullies. 
Precious lot 0’ good they'll do, ‘less they 
shoot up a line an’ pull me down!" 

While he looked, with the tower bellying 
smoke behind him, a deep voice rumbled up. 


“He is up on top! Name o' Heaven—” 
Only Casco could roar like that, Casco, 


raving crazy. The motorboat swung in 
close, dark figures tumbled out, and to Dev- 
lin's surprise the lifeboat sped back to the 
snore. 

Casco shouted, “Danny! Hold the jump! 
We'll get the gun!" 

Devlin grinned. He knew the distance 
from the base of the tower to the water— 
thirty feet of bone smashing rock. No won- 
der Cap was mad, coming out from shore 
without the line gun so they could shoot him 
help! Of course they hadn't known! It 
would take them twenty minutes to get it, 
going and coming. Swell chance for him! 
with that oil barrel roaring under him! 
He'd left the scuttle open! 

He groped in through the smoke again and 
found and closed the trapdoor. ‘That'll 
muzzle her for awhile, anyhow,” he said, 
still grinning about Casco. 

The life savers below worked with axes; 
others bundled something together at the 
foot of the tower. ‘‘ Makin’ me a mat,” he 
said. 

Roasting behind and freezing before, he 
watched the wind drive the smoke in a black 
funnel shoreward. He looked yearningly at 
the water. Boats with dancing lights put 
out from shore. He wondered impersonally 
if Sara had heard of the fire—and drove the 
pee from him, suddenly afraid to think 
ol er. 

“That tank'll make an awful howl when 
she does go down,” he substituted. “ Mebby 
I better get ready." He reached for his boot 
and stopped and slammed his heel on the 
hot iron. 

The motorboat was coming—and he 
gripped the gallery so hard thata section 
came away, leaving a gap. 

With all the lights clustered and tossing 
on the water,—for Barnegat boatmen went 


_ 7 out ina half gale that might in boats they 


wouldn't ordinarily trust in a high wind,— 
he could see pretty plainly. The big motor 
lifeboat rode high, breasting the seas; but 
there were figures in the stern. Casco him- 
. self stood in the bow, and the men along the 
thwarts; but who was that in the stern 
sheets, and the fellow in buttons steering? 

His curiosity was satisfied. A shrill cry, 
more storm piercing than Casco’s, and two 
white arms were impetuously upflung. 

“Danny! Oh, Danny!” 

Devlin knew that voice and gulped. Cas- 
co's roar capped it, shuddering through the 
hngiey the tower swayed under Devlin's 
eet. 

“She's bulging out, Dan! Jump! You 
got to do it!” 

Bulging out, was she? That meant there 
was no time to shoot a line, to make it fast. 
Once she started to collapse— 

Fire flamed from top and sides—every- 
where. But Devlin, muttering, moved back 
from the rail, though the flames shivering 
the glass scorched him. Crouching on the 
gallery, with the fire burning what scanty 

arments he had left, his hair crisping, chok- 
ing, coughing, he sullenly nu: his griev- 
ance: 

“That's Sara down there—an’ the in- 
spector—hang him! He had to go fetch her 
out and ketch me looking like this!" 

His imagination failed to conjure the 
scene that had taken place back there on 
the beach, when, the lifeboat returning, a 
half crazed girl wholly hysterical threw her- 
self into it, defying the men to move her; 
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and how Casco, leaping for the bow in the 
tangle of gun and ropes, never noticed her, 
and, knowing too late, would not stop the 
motor because of that which was ahead. 

Devlin didn’t know that. He only knew— 

“ Jump, Dan!" Casco roared. ‘For God’s 
sake! She's falling!"’ 

He knew that. He jerked off his sea 
boots. ‘Then look the other way,” he 
cried, “if ye will have it!” 


MAYBE the uprush of the furnace helped, 

or thought of the girl in the boat, but 
little Danny Devlin never stopped to look 
down or to measure the distance of his won- 
derful leap. A step backward he took—he 
sensed though he never saw the oiltank catch 
and blow up. Straight up out of the narrow 
gallery he went and across the abyss and 
down—ninety feet high he was when he 
turned over in the air and dived headfore- 
most at the sea. Behind him oiltank, tower 
top, and all disappeared in a roar that was 
heard half the Tength of Laughing Devil 
coast. 

Thirty feet of rock Devlin sailed over, be- 
tween the tower and the sea, when he struck, 
going so deep that when he rose to the top 
it was with bursting lungs and the pro- 
longed snort of a spouter. 

“Woof!” said Keeper Devlin. “I fetched 
mud all right that time!” F 

The white lifeboat was over him in a min- 
ute; but he thrust Captain Casco’s big arm 
aside, gripping the gunnel. 

“Jem, lad, I'm a sight! Why did you 
fetch her?” he said in a tragic whisper. 
“Have a slicker ready, for Heaven's sake, 
when I climb in!" 

Hastily he explained, and Casco’s face 
grew red. Devlin saw the roar coming, and 
the men in the boat knew too. 

“You burnt 'em in the lamp?" Casco 
gurgled. ‘For wick? To light the airo- 

lane, Danny? Oh, for the love o’ Mike— 
antswick!” 


ANNY DEVLIN didn’t know it then; 
but he was rechristened forever out 
there in the tumbling lifeboat, in the glare 
of the burning lighthouse. Into the boat he 
had to climb unaided; for Casco could not 
help him. 
he inspector sat back there grinning like 
a hyena in brass buttons,—maybe thinking 
of another occasion not long ago,—but 
Danny did not care. Bundled in Casco’s 
slicker, he crawled aft. He was thinking of 
the call that had come up tohim. And Sara 
did not mind the water dripping from him. 


The life savers were incapable of seeing any- 
thing, and the inspector, to his everlasting 
honor, stared out to sea. 

“‘Medals?” said Keeper Devlin later on, 
after that night on the beach. “‘ What good’s 
them blarneyin’ medals? ‘U. Depart- 
ment o' Lighthouses an’ Life Savin’, fer 
Valor,’” he quoted in deep disdain. “If I 
hadn't done my duty, they'd 've bounced 
me, wouldn't they? I'd got it where them 
— got it out on the light. "Taint medals 

want!" 

He scorned such gewgaws; so Sara wore 
it. It wasall in the Ema y, as Captain Casco 
said later. 

For what Danny Devlin got and prized 
came not many days after his feat on top of 
the old Barnegat ghthouse. 

A shrewd little man, who was all business, 
interviewed him, a member of the successful 
war aéroplane syndicate. 

“We ain't allowed to take no rewards; 
Gover'ment won't stand for it,"” Devlin told 
him. ‘Only—” he glanced down at the 
clothes he wore, and the aéroplane man 
smiled understandingly. 

“You lost a peajacket, and—er—a pair of 
—er—trousers, I believe?" he said. Danny 
had—good, double thick, eight-dollar ones. 
“Tt was a brilliant idea using them for a sub- 
stitute,” the man said admiringly. “You 
might have caught your death | cold. The 
syndicate is not offering any reward, not at 
all; but you really should be recompensed 
for actual outlay. Incidentally, it—they, I 
mean—saved our trial machine and made us 


millions. If you'll just look over this paper 
and hand it to Mrs.—Miss Emmit, I mean— 
Delighted to ‘ve met you, Mr. Devlin, and 
wish you all happiness—just got time to 
catch my train!" 

The brisk man wrung Devlin’s hand and 
hurried away, leaving Danny staring. Pres- 
ently he took the document from the long 
envelop it was in. It was a deed, sealed and 
signed, and it opened up like this: 

For and in consideration of one dollar, in 
hand paid by Mrs. Daniel Devlin (formerly 
Miss Sara Emmit), we do convey and make 
over the following property, to wit— 

“Mrs. Dan’l Devlin!” Danny stared; 
then a broad grin t across his mahogany 
face. ‘It's for Sary,” he said. ‘An’ it’s the 
widow's mortgidge, paid an’ all. ‘Mrs. 
Daniel Devlin!’ An’ to think that little 
feller never cracked a smile!” 
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TWO OF A MIND 


A WELL known humorist expressed the 
opinion that the keenest repartee, 
after all, was the half unconscious sort that 
rong so whole heartedly from the masse: 
Here is a story that he tells in support of his 
theory: 

A woman who had been selling fish entered 
a street car with the empty basket on her 
arm, still giving forth an unmistakable odor 
of the finny tribe it had carried. She took a 
vacant seat next to a young man, a notice- 
able ‘“‘swell,"’ who drew his coattails away 
and plainly showed his disgust. 

“T s'pose,"" remarked the woman pres- 
ently, “that you'd rather there was a gentle- 
man sitting beside you?" 

“Yes, I woud,” was the instant reply. 

There was a moment's pause, and then she 
looked up at him and said, “So would I" 
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Bouillon Cubes 
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make a delicious, appetizing drink for a day 
when you're too tired to cook anything. 

It is so simple. Just pour boiling water on 
acube, It dissolves instantly into rich. read 
bouillon—not tasteless beef tea. Steero bouil- 
Jon, with its perfect blending of vegetables, 
spices and beef, is always tempting. 
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BELTS BY THE POUND 


WESTERN Senator of ample physical 

proportions was endeavoring to obtain 

a belt at a Washington haberdashery. He 

was having a difficult time in selecting a belt 

whose design struck his fancy as well as of 
proper requirements for his girth. 

““How much is that one?” he demanded 


of the clerk, who was entirely unaware of the We will gladly mail you. free. enough “Steero™ 
distinguished character of the patron. pay LY demonstrate their great convenience 
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hat is four dollars,” said the salesman. 
‘our dollars!"" exclaimed the Senator. 
“Isn't that an awful price for a belt?” 

“Yes, sir,” admitted the man behind the 
counter; “but, you see, sir, after they get 
into the regular surcingle size we charge te 
‘em by the pound.” 


DEBBILING DE CRABS 


Ww the service of a Baltimore family is an 

old negro cook known as Aunt Sally, and 
not the least of her achievements is the 
preparation of sea food. 

In the kitchen one day Aunt Sally's neph- 
ew, a nine-year-old lad from a point where 
crabs are seldom seen, was watching in 
breathless interest the old lady's deviling of 
a dish of such crustaceans. 

“Aunty,” asked he, after much reflection 
upon this mysterious point, ‘does debbil 
crabs come from de debbil?” 

‘No, chile,” promptly responded Aunt 
“but dey is de debbil to make.” 
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2 cents extra 20 of the most beautiful flower 
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SPECIAL—Any McCall Pattern will be given 
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